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INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING  EPISTLE 
Sixth  Month,  14,  1987 
Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

For  the  13th  year,  Friends  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  gathered  in  the  stark  beauty 
of  Ghost  Ranch  in  New  Mexico,  enfolded  in  a green  oasis  beneath  steep  multicolored  cliffs.  We  gathered 
in  the  warmth  of  one  another’s  love  and  in  awe  of  great  nature’s  design.  We  felt  the  Spirit  move  in  the 
spaces  between  us  and  flow  from  within  us  as  we  settled  down,  held  in  the  palm  of  silence. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Brian  Willson:  Taking  Risks  for  Peace 


“The  Cross  is  not  a symbol.  It  is  a reality.” 
-Connie  Jolly,  Berkeley  Meeting 
Spoken  in  a Meeting  for 
Worship  held  at  Friends  Center 
for  Brian  Willson  9/1/87. 

The  headlines  were  another  horror  story:  “Navy 
Train  Rams  Protester.  . .”  In  disbelief  I read  the  de- 
tails of  the  incident  at  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station  in  the  East  Bay.  There  on  the  front  page 
was  our  Meeting  member  and  AFSC  staff  worker, 
David  Hartsough,  trying  to  comfort  Brian  Willson 
whose  one  leg  was  amputated  by  the  train,  the 
other  crushed  and  later  amputated  surgically. 

Brian’s  head  was  also  severely  injured.  Why  would 
the  Navy  train,  which  had  been  stopped,  start  up, 
accelerate,  not  brake  and  ram  a group  of  nonviolent 
antiwar  witnesses  who  had  notified  the  base  com- 
mander by  mail  twice  of  their  intentions  to  be  on 
the  tracks,  fasting,  beginning  September  1? 

Visions  of  Kent  State,  the  National  Guard  open- 
ing fire  on  unarmed  student  antiwar  protesters,  and 
other  Vietnam  War  horrors  replaced  the  grocery 
list  I’d  had  in  my  mind  as  I passed  the  newstand  at 
the  entrance  to  the  market.  Purchasing  the  paper, 

I read  the  accounts  of  violence  and  aggression  in 
my  own  country  against  those  who  protest  our 
government’s  policies  of  exporting  death  and  wars 
to  Third  World  countries,  in  this  case,  Nicaragua 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Epistle:  Cont.  from  front  cover) 

As  we  gathered  for  healing  and  spiritual  renewal,  we  also  felt  the  loss  of  many  dear  Friends  in  the  past 
year.  Their  passing  leaves  holes  in  the  fabric  of  IMYM.  But  we  delight  as  new  threads  are  woven  into  the 
tapestry.  With  the  addition  of  these  threads,  a new  design  in  the  familiar  cloth  emerges  and  invites  us  to 
discern  its  color  and  line.  We  feel  led  to  envision  ourselves  anew. 

Our  meeting  grows  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  the  numbers  of  young  Friends  increase  even  faster. 
With  so  many  new  young  Friends  we  have  had  to  add  a new  group  called  Junior  Young  Friends,  who  are 
being  nurtured  by  Senior  Young  Friends  as  they  forge  a new  program.  Both  of  these  groups  are  entrusted 
with  selecting  their  own  adult  coordinator.  The  newly  formed  Religious  Education  Committee  will  work 
to  strengthen  our  spiritual  understanding.  We  are  energized  by  the  youth  around  us  and  feel  confident  in 
their  maturing  spirits.  They  challenge  us  with  their  seeking.  As  we  begin  to  feel  the  generations  pressing 
toward  the  future,  in  the  faces  of  young  Friends  we  see  the  future  of  our  Society. 

Is  it  the  destiny  of  humankind  to  believe  that  we  have  control  over  life?  Dazzled  by  our  ability  to 
create,  we  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  we  are  masters  of  the  world  and  thereby  cause  ourselves  endless 
misery.  It  is  also  within  our  power  to  perceive  the  divine  design  of  which  we  are  a part,  if  we  only  listen 
well  enough  and  open  ourselves  to  it. 

Yet  although  we  are  not  masters  of  the  world’s  destiny,  we  can  influence  events  around  us.  We  realize 
we  should  use  this  ability  to  try  to  build  a better  world.  But  we  also  realize  that  good  deeds  have  value 
for  their  own  sake,  and  we  should  not  feel  devastated  if  our  short-term  aims  do  not  appear  to  succeed. 

By  listening  to  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  worship,  even  the  sharpest  conflicts  change  in  complexion, 
soften  in  the  Light.  Answers  come,  and  if  not  answers,  avenues  to  travel  toward  deeper  understanding 
and  compassion.  In  this  spirit,  we  dealt  with  a number  of  specific  issues:  the  differences  between  our 
visions  of  what  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  should  be  and  what  it  is  today,  environmental 
concerns,  and  issues  of  human  sexuality.  In  working  with  these  issues,  our  faith  in  the  Quaker  process 
for  handling  conflict,  both  between  people  and  within  ourselves,  has  been  strengthened. 

We  see  the  enormous  problems  in  the  world  today  and  do  not  wish  to  hide  from  them  although  some- 
times, overwhelmed,  we  do.  We  know  we  must  learn  to  live  with  ambiguity  and  conflict.  We  also  know 
we  are  called  to  understand  and  to  serve  and  to  heal  in  what  ways  we  can.  We  pray  for  wisdom  and  hu- 
mility, and  the  regeneration  of  the  human  spirit.  We  are  grateful  for  the  Light  we’ve  been  given. 

Anne  U.  White,  Clerk 

1987  IMYM  Census  Report 

by  Recorder  Robina  Bland,  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 

The  current  census  for  the  17  Meetings  shows  a combined  total  for  full  membership  of  153  members 
under  18  years,  728  members  between  18  and  64  years,  and  144  members  65  and  over.  This  made  a com- 
bined total  full  membership  in  IMYM  Monthly  Meetings  of  1025.  The  adult  total  full  membership  was 
872.  The  combined  total  figure  for  non-member  regular  attenders  was  452.  Associate  or  Junior  members 
(not  full  members)  were  reported  by  three  Meetings— Phoenix  with  8,  Albuquerque  with  7,  and  Salt  Lake 
with  20— a total  of  35  in  this  category.  Combined  total  of  Meetings  First  Day  School  average  attendance 
was  175. 

The  seven  Worship  Groups  reporting  indicated  a combined  regular  attendance  of  50  with  29  of  these 
being  Quakers.  Only  Socorro  and  Gallup  Worship  Groups  reported  that  they  had  First  Day  Schools, 
whose  average  total  attendance  was  10. 
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The  Quaker  Testimony  of  Integrity 

by  Wilmer  A.  Cooper, 

founding  Dean  of  Earlham  School  of  Religion 

Let  me  first  express  appreciation  for  the  invita- 
tion to  Emily  Cooper  and  me  to  meet  with  you  at 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  important 
that  this  kind  of  visitation  and  communication  take 
place  among  the  various  branches  of  Friends.  I 
told  my  worship-sharing  group  this  morning  that 
one  of  my  life-long  dreams  has  been  that  Friends 
with  their  diversity  and  division  might  someday 
come  to  the  place  where  they  could  better  under- 
stand and  communicate  with  each  other.  It  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  the  Society  of  Friends  with 
its  peace  testimony,  for  which  we  are  so  well  known 
the  world  over,  should  be  divided  as  we  are.  There 
is  something  ironic  about  this  as  well  as  tragic. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  Quaker 
testimonies  as  such,  except  to  suggest  that  they 


might  be  considered  the  Quaker  equivalent  of  the 
creeds  of  the  churches.  We  will  assume  that  the 
usual  testimonies  of  peace,  simplicity,  equality, 
etc.,  are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  There  are  different 
lists  of  Friends’  testimonies,  but  certainly  the  peace 
testimony  is  given  priority.  You  may  not  have 
heard  of  the  testimony  of  integrity,  put  just  that 
way,  because  very  often  it  is  subsumed  under  one 
of  the  other  testimonies.  That  is  why  I want  to 
focus  on  it  here  as  a distinct  Quaker  testimony. 

The  word  “testimony”  is  very  important  for 
Friends.  We  talk  a great  deal  about  values  these 
days.  But  perhaps  we  need  to  talk  more  about 
Quaker  testimonies  rather  than  values.  The  word 
testimony  is  dear  to  us  because  it  is  supposed  to 
grow  out  of  our  experience  of  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  voice  of  conscience  informed 
by  the  Light  of  Christ  within.  Let  me  turn,  then, 
to  the  testimony  of  integrity. 

First  I am  going  to  give  you  some  background  on 
how  I came  to  select  this  topic.  After  I received 
your  invitation  I happened  to  be  listening  to  a tape 
recording  of  an  address  given  several  years  ago  to 
my  Quakerism  class  by  the  British  Friend,  Elfrida 
Vipont  Foulds.  Elfrida  is  now  an  elderly  Friend, 
a distinguished  member  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
who  lives  in  Northwest  England  in  the  Lake  Country, 
where  Friends  had  their  beginnings  in  the  1650s. 
Elfrida  lives  at  Yealand-Conyers,  which  is  not  far 
from  familiar  Quaker  places  such  as  Pendle  Hill, 
Firbank  Fell  and  Swarthmoor  Hall.  If  you  ever  go 
on  a Quaker  pilgrimage  to  England,  you  will  go  to 
that  part  of  England,  and  more  than  likely  you 
will  be  received  at  Yealand-Conyers  Meetinghouse 
by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  or  some  other  Friend 
familiar  with  the  area.  Elfrida  is  an  author  who 
has  written  a number  of  books,  particularly  chil- 
dren’s books,  but  she  is  also  a Quaker  historian  of 
some  note. 

The  subject  of  Elfrida’s  talk  to  my  class  was, 

“The  Message  of  George  Fox.”  She  began  by  telling 
how  she  had  wrestled  with  this  subject  when,  sever- 
al years  before,  she  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a talk 
on  George  Fox.  She  said  that  as  sometimes  happens 
with  a writer,  “her  subject  went  dead  on  her.”  So 
she  asked  herself,  “What  can  I do  to  bring  it  alive?” 

It  first  occurred  to  her  that  the  next  time  she  went 
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up  to  London  she  could  do  some  more  research  at 
Friends  House  Library,  or  at  the  library  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  the  problem  was  she  did  that 
all  the  time  anyway.  Then  she  thought  that  she 
might  roam  the  countryside  of  the  Northwest 
Quaker  Country  where  Fox  had  come  to  meet 
Margaret  Fell  at  Swarthmoor  Hall,  or  she  could 
climb  Pendle  Hill  where  George  Fox  had  a vision 
of  “a  great  people  to  be  gathered.”  But  that 
wouldn’t  help  much  because  she  roamed  this 
countryside  all  the  time  anyway. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Elfrida  that  she  might  go 
back  to  the  birthplace  of  George  Fox  at  Fenny 
Drayton  in  the  English  Midlands.  So  the  next  time 
she  went  up  to  London  on  the  train  she  got  off  at 
Nuneaton  and  made  a side  trip  to  Fenny  Drayton, 
a small  sparsely  populated  village.  As  she  walked 
around  she  realized  that  probably  only  one  building 
was  still  standing  which  was  there  when  Fox  was  a 
boy,  and  that  was  the  village  church.  So  she  went 
over  to  the  church,  pushed  open  the  large  door  and 
went  in.  Usually  at  such  churches  someone  wants 
to  show  you  around,  hoping  for  a tip.  But  that 
day  not  a person  was  in  sight.  She  took  a seat  on 
one  of  the  front  pews  and  just  sat  there  in  medita- 
tion. She  lapsed  into  absolute  silence,  no  sound 
within  or  without.  Finally  she  looked  up  and  saw 
along  the  wall  one  of  those  family  tombs  one  sees 
in  English  churches.  The  faces  and  family  names 
were  carved  across  the  top.  The  faces  all  looked 
alike,  except  for  one  half-face  that  was  looking 
right  at  her.  At  that  moment  she  seemed  to  hear 
a voice  which  said,  “Everything  begins  with  a ques- 
tion about  life.”  At  the  same  time  she  saw  in  her 
mind’s  eye  the  boy  George  Fox  sitting  there  with 
his  family  in  the  village  church,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  worshipping.  But  the  boy  George  looked 
puzzled;  he  seemed  to  be  pondering  why  he  and  his 
family,  and  their  neighbors,  came  week  after  week 
to  the  village  church  where  they  prayed;  where 
they  made  solemn  affirmations;  and  where  they 
witnessed  to  Christ.  But  then  these  self-same  people 
would  go  from  the  church  the  following  week  cheat- 
ing their  neighbors,  cheating  in  the  marketplace; 
they  would  get  drunk  in  the  ale  houses;  husbands 
would  beat  their  wives  and  children  would  get  cuffed 


by  their  parents.  Next  Sunday  they  would  faith- 
fully go  back  to  the  village  church  and  go  through 
the  same  religious  exercises  as  the  week  before, 
only  to  repeat  the  same  kind  of  behavior  in  the 
village  the  week  following. 

All  of  this  inconsistency  troubled  the  boy  George 
Fox  so  that  he  continued  to  ask  deep  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  life,  given  this  kind  of  behav- 
ior. At  this  point  Elfrida  Foulds  says  that  the  mes- 
sage of  George  Fox  suddenly  came  to  her,  namely, 
that  Fox  felt  the  need  for  integrity  in  daily  life. 

He  saw  that  there  must  be  a correspondence  be- 
tween one’s  faith,  between  what  one  practiced  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  what  one  does  during  the  daily 
work  week.  For  Fox  it  called  for  the  kind  of  integ- 
rity the  Psalmist  was  talking  about:  “Judge  me, 

O Lord,  for  I have  walked  in  mine  integrity.” 

(Ps.26: 1) 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  Fox  believed  he 
must  speak  the  truth  at  all  times.  He  must  say 
“yes”  when  he  meant  “yes,”  and  say  “no”  when 
he  meant  “no,”  without  any  quibbling.  If  he  said 
he  would  do  a thing,  he  would  do  it.  If  he  said  he 
would  not  do  it,  he  would  not.  As  Fox  searched 
for  answers  to  life,  he  searched  the  Scriptures;  he 
talked  to  the  priests  of  the  surrounding  country- 
side; he  frequented  the  steeple  houses  (as  he  called 
the  churches  of  his  time);  but  the  one  thing  he 
kept  coming  back  to  was  the  need  for  integrity  in 
daily  life. 

So  “integrity”  became  Elfrida  Foulds’  subject 
for  the  message  on  George  Fox  which  she  was  to 
deliver.  She  pointed  out  that  Fox  continually 
tested  this  in  his  own  life.  There  is  the  example 
in  his  Journal  when  he  was  invited  by  some  friends 
to  a drinking  bout,  and  he  refused  because  he  saw 
an  inconsistency  between  such  behavior  and  the 
faith  he  proclaimed.  Fox  also  saw  many  inconsis- 
tencies when  he  observed  the  churches  of  his  day. 

He  believed  that  a minister  of  the  gospel  could  not 
be  prepared  at  Ocford  or  Cambridge,  if  such  per- 
sons were  not  moved  by  the  promptings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  voice  of  God  within.  Moreover, 

Fox  refused  to  call  places  of  worship  “churches” 
because  a church  is  not  a building;  it  is  the  people 
of  God;  it  is  a fellowship  of  believers.  The  church 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Testimony  of  Integrity : Cont.  from  page  25) 
is  the  men  and  women  who  come  together  in  wor- 
ship; therefore,  Friends  called  their  places  of 
worship  “meetinghouses”  rather  than  “churches.” 

Elfrida  Foulds  calls  Fox’s  view  of  the  relation- 
ship of  faith  and  life  the  “sacramental  view  of  life,” 
in  which  there  must  be  a correspondence  between 
the  inner  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  outer  life  of  in- 
volvement in  the  world.  I will  refer  to  this  again  in 
my  closing  remarks,  but  this  will  give  you  the  back- 
ground for  my  choice  of  “integrity”  as  the  focus  of 
my  address  to  you,  and  how  it  came  about  that 
Elfrida  Foulds  concludes  that  integrity  is  the  center- 
piece  of  George  Fox’s  message. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  I came  to  this 
topic  of  integrity.  Perhaps  you  have  been  asked,  as 
I have,  to  explain  Quakerism  to  someone  unfamiliar 
with  it.  In  the  winter  of  1980  when  I was  on  sab- 
batical leave  at  Woodbrooke,  the  Quaker  study 
center  at  Birmingham,  England,  we  had  there  a 
young  Indian  woman  who  was  studying  at  Birming- 
ham University.  Because  she  had  never  met  any 
Quakers  before  coming  to  Woodbrooke,  understand- 
ably she  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  them.  Some- 
one suggested  that  since  I was  a visiting  Friend  giv- 
ing some  lectures,  that  she  ask  me.  So  we  sat 
together  at  the  table  one  day  and  she  began  asking, 
“What  is  a Quaker?”  Because  I didn’t  have  a quick 
and  ready  answer,  she  became  impatient  with  my 
hesitant  response.  Unfortunately,  I began  by  sug- 
gesting two  or  three  things  she  could  read  about 
Friends.  At  this  point  she  showed  a bit  of  anger. 

All  she  wanted  was  a straightforward  two-sentence 
answer  to,  “What  is  a Quaker?”  or  “What  is 
Quakerism?” 

As  I struggled  with  this  question  then  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  as  probably  most  of  you 
have,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  word 
“integrity”  comes  as  close  as  any  single-word 
answer  to,  “What  is  Quakerism?”  Now  let  me  ex- 
plain what  I mean  by  this. 

From  the  beginning  Quakers  have  been  known 
as  “Friends  of  Truth”  or  “Publishers  of  Truth.” 

The  word  “truth”  and  the  word  “integrity”  have 
a close  affinity  and  correspondence.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  synonymous  words.  Early  Friends’ 
use  of  “truth”  had  a Biblical  origin.  Friends  were 


fond  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  such  as  John  4:23 
which  says,  “The  true  worshiper  will  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  And  again  in  John 
8:32,  “You  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  will 
make  you  free.”  For  some  other  thoughts  about 
truth  I am  indebted  to  Kenneth  Boulding’s  1970 
Swarthmoor  Lecture  at  London  Yearly  Meeting 
entitled,  “The  Prospering  of  Truth.”  Interestingly, 
he  makes  reference  there  to  a practice  that  some 
Wilburite  Conservative  Friends  used  to  have, 
namely,  greeting  one  another  by  asking,  “How  is 
truth  prospering  in  thy  parts?”  That  is  to  say, 
“where  thee  lives.”  Obviously  that  is  a searching 
way  to  greet  another  Friend. 

“Truth”  is  a frequently  used  word  in  early 
Quaker  literature.  In  some  Quaker  journals  it 
appears  on  almost  every  page.  It  is  usually  Truth 
with  a capital  T.  It  is  more  than  just  common, 
ordinary  truth  that  is  understood  here.  For  early 
Friends  this  Truth  referred  to  the  Gospel  they 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  Truth  which 
had  objective  content,  and  it  was  truth  in  which 
one  could  participate.  It  was  much  more  than 
propositional  truth,  which  is  probably  our  most 
common  understanding  of  truth. 
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Let  me  now  describe  four  ways  in  which  integ- 
rity has  been  described  and  practiced  by  Friends. 

The  first  is  truth-telling,  or  simply  not  telling  lies. 
For  Friends  this  was  grounded  in  the  injunction 
of  Jesus  not  to  take  an  oath  or  swear  that  you 
would  tell  the  truth.  Friends  were  very  conscien- 
tious about  his,  not  only  because  it  was  refuted 
by  the  Bible,  but  it  implied  a double  standard  of 
truth.  One  should  be  known  for  telling  the  truth 
all  the  time,  and  not  just  when  you  are  called  be- 
fore a judge  and  are  sworn  to  tell  the  truth. 

Webster's  Dictionary’  definition  of  an  oath  is  “a 
ritual  declaration,  based  on  appeal  to  God.  . . 
that  one  will  speak  the  truth,  keep  a promise,  re- 
main faithful,  etc.”  And  swearing  means  to  make 
a solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  (by  invoking 
the  presence  of  God)  to  tell  the  truth. 

But  Quakers  believed  that  you  should  be  known 
for  telling  the  truth  all  the  time.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  early  Friends  were  thrown  into  jail  more  often 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Anybody  who  didn’t  like  Quakers  could 
bring  them  before  a judge,  charge  them,  and  have 
them  jailed  because  they  would  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  before  the  judge. 

Apart  from  Friends’  writings  one  of  the  best 
places  to  find  this  kind  of  integrity  described  is  in 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s,  The  Cost  of  Discipleship. 
Bonhoeffer,  you  may  remember,  was  the  German 
pastor/professor  who  was  jailed  and  hanged  by  the 
Nazis  just  before  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Bonhoeffer  has  a chapter  entitled  “Truthfulness.” 

He  gives  an  interpretation  of  Matt.  5:33-37  which 
forbids  taking  oaths  and  swearing.  It  sounds  like 
it  might  have  been  written  by  a Quaker. 

Bonhoeffer  held  that  “the  very  existence  of  oaths 
is  proof  that  there  are  such  things  as  lies.  Oaths 
are  intended  as  a barrier  against  untruthfulness.” 
And,  parenthetically,  he  says  that  “perjury  is  a 
word  for  telling  lies  under  oath.”  But  Jesus  de- 
stroys the  lie  by  forbidding  oaths  altogether.  “Let 
your  ‘yea’  be  ‘yea’  and  your  ‘nay’  ‘nay.’”  There 
is  no  need  for  oaths  if  you  speak  the  truth  all  the 
time.  Of  course  you  can  find  the  same  thing  said 
in  Fox’s  Journal,  and  in  other  early  Quaker  writings. 
So  the  first  point  is,  integrity  means  truth-telling. 


Secondly,  integrity  calls  for  authenticity,  for 
genuineness,  and  for  veracity  in  our  personhood. 

It  calls  us  to  be  truly  who  we  are  and  not  be  two- 
faced  by  trying  to  be  something  or  somebody  we 
are  not.  Thus  integrity  is  the  opposite  of  hypoc- 
risy, which  means  phoniness,  sham  and  deception. 
Jesus  has  some  scathing  words  for  hypocrites  in 
Matt.  23.  He  has  seven  woes  against  the  religious 
authorities  of  his  time,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  were  pretenders  of  virtue  and  piety. 

When  I worked  for  FCNLin  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  1950s  we  had  a friend  and  neighbor  who 
was  going  back  to  her  college  for  a class  reunion. 

In  preparation  she  went  out  and  bought  a new 
wardrobe  of  clothes  to  wear.  In  an  attempt  to 
justify  buying  these  clothes,  she  said  to  us,  “You 
know,  when  we  get  back  to  college  and  have  that 
class  reunion,  it’s  going  to  be  one  big  lying  session]” 
In  other  words,  they  were  going  to  put  on  false 
fronts  and  try  to  be  somebody  they  weren’t  to 
each  other. 

Thirdly,  integrity  calls  for  obedience,  or  if  you 
prefer,  faithfulness,  to  conscience  illumined  by  the 
Light  within.  For  Friends  this  is  the  seat  of  reli- 
gious authority  and  the  touchstone  of  our  faith. 
Here  Quaker  truth  and  integrity  have  an  existen- 
tial quality.  It  is  truth  which  lays  hold  of  one  in 
a moment  of  time.  It  is  truth  which  may  very  well 
have  objective  validity,  as  I believe  it  does,  but  if 
it  is  not  truth  which  is  internalized  in  each  of  us, 
and  for  which  we  take  ownership,  then  it  is  not 
truth  which  is  valid  and  binding  for  us.  But  once 
it  lays  hold  of  us,  it  is  truth  which  will  not  let  us 
go  until  we  have  acted  upon  it.  This  kind  of  truth 
is  new  and  fresh  and  therefore  vital.  It  is  not 
grounded  in  dogma,  creeds,  abstract  philosophical 
ideas,  or  theological  affirmations.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  religious  textbooks  or  Quaker  Books  of 
Discipline,  but  it  is  grounded  in  a living  faith  and 
experience  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  basis 
for  the  Quaker  testimonies— testimonies  which  are 
a living  witness  to  the  inward  leading  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  our  lives. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  need  to  look  at  integrity 
in  terms  of  its  root  meaning.  We  need  to  see  it  in 
its  larger  context.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
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(Testimony  of  Integrity : Cont.  from  page  27) 
integritas  which  refers  to  a state  or  quality  of  being 
complete,  that  is,  a condition  of  wholeness.  The 
word  “integrity,”  as  well  as  the  mathematical  term 
“integer,”  all  have  a common  meaning.  When  we 
look  at  these  common  meanings  of  integritas , or 
“integrity,”  they  all  point  to  a unity  when  applied 
to  persons,  or  what  we  call  community.  Integrity 
creates  a sense  of  togetherness  and  belonging  when 
applied  to  persons  in  community.  It  is  in  com- 
munity that  persons  are  able  to  have  a sense  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  toward  one  another. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  individualism,  which  is  pre- 
occupied with  doing  one’s  own  thing,  often  with 
little  concern  for  how  it  affects  other  people.  This 
attitude  dominates  so  much  of  our  behavior  in 
society  and  in  our  American  culture,  and  it  affects 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  as  well.  Thus  we 
need  to  recover  the  testimony  of  integrity  as  applied 
to  wholeness  in  communities  of  persons  in  which 
we  have  a sense  of  responsibility  and  accountability 
toward  one  another. 

But  integrity  in  its  root  meaning  leads  to  an 
even  deeper  sense  of  community.  This  level  of 
wholeness  goes  beyond  the  community  of  persons 
to  a spiritual  community  with  “the  ground  of  our 
being,”  to  use  Tillich’s  words.  Here  we  need  to 
associate  integrity  with  the  religious  concept  and 
experience  of  salvation.  Now  that  may  seem 
strange  to  you  because  the  word  salvation  is  not 
fashionable  anymore,  except  among  radio  and  tele- 
vision evangelists,  and  a few  Fundamentalist  church 
folk.  But  according  to  Paul  Tillich  the  root  mean- 
ing of  “salvation”  can  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
salus  (or  salvus),  which  can  mean  “health”  or 
“wholeness.”  Now,  who  among  us  does  not  want 
to  have  health  and  wholeness,  both  physical  and 
spiritual?  If  the  wholeness  aspect  of  integrity  leads 
to  a sense  of  community  of  persons,  likewise  I am 
suggesting  that  it  may  also  lead  us  to  an  experience 
of  spiritual  wholeness  in  relationship  to  God.  This 
comes  very  close  to  what  St.  Augustine  meant  when 
he  prayed:  “Oh  God,  Thou  hast  created  us  for 
Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  until  they  find 
their  rest  in  Thee.”  In  a similar  vein  Olive  Wyon 
writes,  “‘integration’  is  not  an  end  to  itself; it  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  End  is  God.”  (On  The 


Way , p.  69) 

Turning  now  to  some  practical  aspects  of  our 
subject,  I believe  that  the  world  is  hungry  for,  if 
not  dying  for,  lack  of  integrity  in  daily  life.  As  we 
look  around  us,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  a society 
and  culture  which  has  few  compunctions  about 
lying,  cheating  and  stealing.  People’s  lives  are 
fraught  with  hypocrisy,  deception  and  fraud.  It 
seems  to  be  the  norm.  We  shall  enumerate  here  a 
few  examples. 

The  widespread  use  of  drugs  and  drug  dealing 
falls  into  this  category. 

Another  example  is  “white  collar  crime”  like  the 
insider  stock-trading  scandals  on  Wall  Street.  Those 
who  commit  these  crimes  exhibit  little  sense  of  re- 
morse in  terms  of  their  behavior  in  the  marketplace. 
Or,  turning  to  government  and  public  policy-making, 
we  find  widespread  use  of  lies,  dirty  tricks,  cover- 
ups,  in  order  to  bypass  legal  and  democratic  processes 
in  the  interest  of  personal  gain.  This  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  all  government  is  corrupt  and  evil.  Quakers 
have  always  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
through  government  to  help  transform  the  world. 

But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  frequent  lack  of  integ- 
rity by  many  who  represent  us  in  government. 

Still  other  examples  of  possible  lack  of  integrity 
confront  us  whenever  we  walk  into  a supermarket, 
or  any  store,  and  wonder  whether  we’re  being 
cheated  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  whether  the  price  is  fair.  Sometimes  we  are 
not  only  victims  of  cheating  and  deception,  but 
we  become  perpetrators  of  it  ourselves.  We,  too, 
are  tempted  to  lie  and  cheat,  partly  because  every- 
one else  seems  to  be  doing  it.  How  many  of  us  are 
truthful  about  our  IRS  returns?  That’s  a toughy 
for  us.  This  year  I reported  an  income  item  which 
I am  quite  sure  IRS  would  never  had  known  had 
I not  reported  it.  But  in  the  interest  of  integrity 
I reported  it,  and  of  course  I was  haunted  by  the 
fact  that  I was  going  to  be  coming  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  integrity!  This  is  an  area  where  we  are 
tempted  to  justify  cheating  because  we  so  often 
disapprove  of  the  way  our  tax  dollars  are  spent  by 
the  government,  particularly  for  military  purposes. 

We  also  need  to  ask  ourselves  about  our  sense 
of  integrity  and  fidelity  in  family  relationships,  in 
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our  dealings  with  our  spouses  and  children.  How 
many  of  you  know  about  the  research  that  our 
Quaker  friend,  Judy  Brutz,  has  done  with  respect 
to  violence  in  the  Quaker  family?  Her  research 
shows  supporting  evidence  that  there’s  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  Quaker  and  non-Quaker  fami- 
lies In  the  amount  of  violence  used  in  the  home. 
This  is  very  upsetting  to  us  as  Friends,  but  Judy 
Brutz  has  considerable  evidence  for  her  conclusion. 
She  is  now  in  the  process  of  forming,  with  the  help 
of  some  other  Friends,  what  is  called  Friends 
Family  Service,  P.  O.  Box  16010,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  if  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more. 

We  do  not  need  to  give  any  more  examples  to 
illustrate  our  point  about  the  cry  for  integrity  in 
daily  life.  Because  of  such  widespread  lack  of  in- 
tegrity we  are  forced  to  ask  the  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  are  in  about  as  much  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  our  own  moral  sickness  and  culpa- 
bility, as  a society,  as  we  are  in  danger  of  annihila- 
tion by  nuclear  bombs?  I know  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  an  accidental  nucle- 
ar holocaust,  as  we  should  be,  so  I don’t  want  to 
detract  from  that  concern.  But  I’m  trying  to 
suggest  that  there  is  something  else  eating  away  at 
our  society  which  should  claim  our  attention  just 


as  surely  as  the  nuclear  threat. 

Friends  in  the  past  have  had  a very  high  standard 
for  themselves.  Early  Friends  were  committed  to 
what  they  called  “Christian  perfection,”  which  is 
a term  not  very  well  understood  today.  Those  of 
you  who  knew  Cecil  Hinshaw  from  Boulder  Meeting 
of  IMYM  may  have  read  some  of  his  early  writings 
on  the  Quaker  claim  to  Christian  perfection  in  early 
Quakerism,  and  what  relevance  it  has  today.  The 
Christian  perfection  of  early  Friends  called  them  to 
live  up  to  the  measure  of  the  Light  of  Truth  given 
to  them.  It  is  a call  to  holy  obedience  to  the  Light 
of  Christ  within,  as  Thomas  Kelly  would  say.  Thus 
we  have  a lot  to  live  up  to  in  our  Quaker  heritage 
and  in  our  testimony  of  integrity  and  truth-telling. 

We  might  remind  ourselves  here  of  the  well- 
known  statement  of  the  Harvard  psychologist  and 
philosopher,  William  James,  who  in  his  book, 

Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  describes 
Quakerism  as  “a  religion  of  veracity,  rooted  in 
spiritual  inwardness.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  early 
Quakerism  was  “a  return  to  something  more  like 
the  original  gospel  truth.  . . than  had  ever  been 
known  in  England.”  That  is  a pretty  bold  state- 
ment. How  well  do  we  emulate  this  in  our  Quaker 
lives  today? 

I agree  with  Hugh  Doncaster,  the  British  Quaker, 
who  in  1967  at  the  Friends  World  Conference  at 
Guilford  College  challenged  Friends  by  saying, 

“The  world  is  dying  for  lack  of  Quakerism  in  action.” 
I agree  with  that,  but  I do  not  believe  we  are  worthy 
of  such  a claim  unless  we  begin  to  take  the  Quaker 
testimony  of  integrity  as  seriously  as  we  do  the 
peace  testimony.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  model 
our  testimony  of  integrity  in  our  personal,  profes- 
sional and  vocational  lives.  We  need  to  learn  how 
to  teach  our  children  these  testimonies  and  to  model 
them  for  others.  We  need  to  begin  to  live  the  way 
we  want  the  world  to  become,  rather  than  the  way 
the  world  is  now. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  return  for  a moment  to 
Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds.  After  she  settled  on  “integ- 
rity” as  the  focus  of  George  Fox’s  message,  she 
went  on  to  spell  it  out  in  terms  of  the  Quaker  sac- 
ramental view  of  life.  She  defined  a sacrament  in 
the  classical  way  as  “an  outward  sign  of  an  inward 
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(Testimony  of  Integrity : Cont.  from  page  29) 
grace,”  to  as  we  might  prefer,  an  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  spiritual  experience  and  commitment. 

She  observed  that  what  Fox  wanted  to  convey  was 
that  our  outward,  visible  lives  should  give  expression 
to  our  inward  spiritual  lives,  and  that  there  should 
be  a correspondence  between  the  two. 

To  give  expression  to  this  idea,  Elfrida  has  popu- 
larized the  Quaker  phrase,  “Let  your  lives  speak.” 
Presumably  this  is  a quotation  from  George  Fox, 
although  she  is  not  sure  Fox  ever  uttered  these 
exact  words.  But  she  is  convinced  that  they  reflect 
a basic  religious  principle  for  him.  If  you  go  to 
Northwest  England  today  you  will  find  this  message 
inscribed  on  a plaque  on  what  is  called  “Fox’s 
Pulpit,”  high  on  a rock  overlooking  Firbank  Fell. 

It  was  here  that  Fox  preached  to  over  a thousand 
seekers  gathered  in  June,  1652,  shortly  after  his 
vision  on  Pendle  Hill  of  “a  great  people  to  be 
gathered.”  It  was  here  that  Fox  not  only  called 
people  to  “let  your  lives  speak,”  but  he  admonished 
them  to  live  as  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  could  come 
in  their  lives  then  and  there,  rather  than  wait  for 
the  Kingdom  to  come  at  some  future  time. 

Finally,  it  occurred  to  me  this  morning  to  end 
with  a prayer,  the  source  of  which  I do  not  know, 
but  it  is  a prayer  that  speaks  about  Truth  and  has 
always  meant  a great  deal  to  me. 

“Oh,  God  who  are  the  Truth  make  us 
one  with  Thee  in  everlasting  love,  for  in 
Thee  alone  art  the  sum  of  our  desires.  Let 
the  whole  creation  be  silent  before  Thee, 
and  do  Thou  speak  only  unto  our  souls.” 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Tucson  Refugee 
Support  Group  (TRSG)  - July  4,  1987 

[Made  available  to  attenders  of  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting] 

During  this  week  one  year  ago,  the  refurbishing 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  being  celebrated  and 
the  eight  (of  eleven)  Arizona  sanctuary  trial  defen- 
dants who  had  been  convicted  were  being  sentenced. 
(All  sanctuary  trial  defendants  were  sentenced  to 
probation  and  the  appeals  process  is  underway.) 

The  trial  had  served  to  demonstrate  that  sanctuary 
for  refugees  is  now  institutionally  established  in  the 
United  States  and  that  government  attack  stimu- 
lates its  growth. 

A year  ago,  the  central  question  was  whether, 
since  we  were  providing  sanctuary  services  as  open- 
ly as  ever,  the  federal  government  would  continue 
its  attack  on  sanctuary  by  initiating  new  trials. 

Would  the  administration’s  ideologues  prevail  over 
its  pragmatists?  The  year  turned  out  to  be  a bad 
one  for  the  ideologues  and  a quiet  one  for  sanctuary. 

As  compared  to  federal  practice  elsewhere,  dur- 
ing this  past  year  federal  officials  in  Arizona  have 
shown  an  accommodating  approach  to  refugee 
issues.  About  half  of  the  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan 
applications  for  asylum  that  have  come  to  an  INS 
court  hearing  in  Arizona  since  October,  1985,  have 
been  approved.  This  contrasts  with  continued, 
abysmally  low  nationwide  average  rates  of  approval. 
During  the  years  prior  to  the  sanctuary  trial,  no 
Salvadoran  and  only  one  Guatemalan  family  re- 
ceived asylum,  of  more  than  1 ,000  applications 
filed  with  Tucson  Ecumenical  Council  sponsorship. 
Openings  for  further  accommodations  between  the 
INS  and  sanctuary  providers  also  seem  possible 
now,  with  no  compromise  of  refugee  rights.  One 
such  area  that  needs  exploration  is  the  prospect 
for  release  of  detained  asylum  applicants  who  have 
assurances  of  legal  and  social  services. 

Although  the  flow  of  refugees  is  not  the  flood 
it  was  during  the  early  Eighties,  refugees  continue 
to  arrive  at  the  border,  and  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement of  federal  policy  at  ports  of  entry. 
Currently,  TRSG  is  helping  refugees  pass  through 
the  borderlands  to  Tucson  on  a weekly  to  biweek- 
ly schedule.  Many  of  these  (about  a third)  have 
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already  been  cleared  by  Canada  and  just  need  to 
avoid  capture  by  U.S.  officials  as  they  pass  through 
the  United  States  to  safe  haven.  Whenever  we  help 
refugees  to  arrive  safely  in  Tucson  or  to  pass  through 
to  Canada  (or,  in  one  case  last  year,  to  the  Nether- 
lands), we  notify  the  INS  District  Director  by  let- 
ter, mailing  it  shortly  before  the  border  action 
takes  place. 

We  began  notifying  the  INS  of  TRSG  border 
actions  in  August,  1985.  On  that  occasion,  one  of 
the  defense  attorneys  for  the  Arizona  sanctuary 
trial,  Bates  Butler,  called  the  INS  District  Director 
to  tell  her  that  one  of  the  defendants,  Jim  Corbett, 
had  just  met  two  Salvadoran  refugees  at  the  bor- 
der and  was  bringing  them  through  to  Tucson.  A 
camera  crew  from  NBC  recorded  the  three-day 
trip,  a few  minutes  of  which  then  ran  on  network 
news.  The  point  was  that  helping  the  refugees  get 
through  safely  to  Tucson  is  clearly  lawful.  If  it 
had  not  been,  the  Arizona  sanctuary  trial  prosecu- 
tor, Donald  Reno,  should  and  would  have  asked 
Judge  Carroll  to  revoke  Corbett’s  release  on  his 
own  recognizance  while  awaiting  trial.  On  June 
18,  1985,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  had  ruled  that 
“by  definition,  a person  intending  to  assist  an  alien 
in  obtaining  legal  status  is  not  acting  ‘in  furtherance 
of  the  alien’s  illegal  presence  in  this  country.” 

Special  Prosecutor  Reno  assured  the  Federal  Court 
in  Phoenix  during  the  June  25-26  preliminary  hear- 
ings for  the  Arizona  sanctuary  trial  that  he  would 
oppose  prosecution  of  persons  intercepted  while 
transporting  undocumented  aliens  to  Tucson  or 
Phoenix  to  apply  for  political  asylum.  All  TRSG 
border  actions  comply  with  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court’s 
ruling. 

Presumably,  the  INS  has  no  desire  to  challenge 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court’s  ruling  and  is  willing  to 
comply  with  Special  Prosecutor  Reno’s  commit- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office.  At 
no  time  has  any  federal  agency  said  or  written  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  TRSG  border  actions  are 
unlawful.  During  this  time,  nine  TRSG  volunteers 
with  twelve  refugees  have  been  intercepted  while 
on  their  way  to  Tucson.  In  each  case,  the  volun- 
teers were  simply  released  with  no  charges  being 
brought,  and  the  refugees  were  released  after  an 
immigration  bond  had  been  posted. 


Three  cars  were  held  and  confiscated  on  February 
2,  and  another  two  cars  were  held  on  June  15.  The 
ability  of  the  government  to  confiscate  property 
when  no  crime  has  been  committed  and  without 
due  process  should  be  challenged.  Issues  of  inter- 
national law  are  much  easier  to  bring  to  trial  in  a 
civil  than  in  a criminal  suit,  and  we  also  need  not 
wait  for  the  government  to  take  the  initiative. 
Sanctuary  network  support  is  essential,  though,  to 
replace  cars  that  are  taken  when  we  are  providing 
sanctuary  services  and  to  assemble  teams  of  pro 
bono  attorneys  who  bring  together  the  expertise, 
creativity,  persistence,  and  energy  that  will  be 
needed  to  put  to  the  test  the  many  legal  issues  that 
are  involved. 

The  reign  of  an  arbitrary,  deceptive,  secretive 
bureaucracy  has  increasingly  displaced  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  United  States,  often  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security.  As  an  institution,  sanctuary  is  es- 
tablishing a process  for  communities  to  obey  the 
law  and  to  hold  government  officials  accountable, 
whenever  they  violate  basic  human  rights.  The 
courts  have  themselves  confirmed  this  need  in  con- 
nection with  INS  violations  of  refugee  rights.  On 
March  9,  1987,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Cardoza-F onseca  that  the  INS  has,  as  Justice 
Blackmun  put  it,  interpreted  the  1980  Refugee 
Act  in  a way  that  is  “strikingly  contrary  to  plain 
language  and  legislative  history.  . . . The  efforts 
of  [the  Courts  of  Appeals]  stand  in  stark  contrast 
to— but,  it  is  sad  to  say,  alone  cannot  make  up  for— 
the  years  of  seemingly  purposeful  blindness  by  the 
INS,  which  only  now  begins  its  task  of  developing 
the  standard  entrusted  to  its  care.”  In  Orantes , for 
example,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court’s  Judge  Kenyon 
had  found  that  the  INS  “engages  in  widespread  il- 
legality, so  widespread  that  it  is  not  a matter  of 
individual  misconduct  but  a broad  systematic  pro- 
cess.” There  is  really  no  reason,  though,  to  think 
that  the  Supreme  Court  can  cure  the  purposeful 
blindness  of  the  INS  where  other  Federal  Courts’ 
rulings  have  been  ignored.  Even  if  the  Supreme 
Court  could  now,  somehow,  exercise  control  over 
the  actual  daily  practice  of  the  INS,  it  would  not 
undo  what  has  been  done  to  refugees  during  all 
these  years  of  systematic  INS  illegality.  Sanctuary 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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(TRSG  Annual  Report:  Cont.  from  page  31) 
must  be  instituted  in  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  com- 
munity protection  of  human  rights  that  was  man- 
dated at  Nuremberg  is  to  be  implemented. 

In  its  relation  to  the  rule  of  law,  the  sanctuary 
principle  is,  simply,  that  the  nonviolent  protection 
of  human  rights  is  never  illegal.  And  any  system  of 
statutes,  administrative  procedures,  and  court  rul- 
ings that  violates  basic  rights  (such  as  the  anti- 
Jewish  “laws”  of  the  Third  Reich)  is  always  illegal. 
Where  a government  such  as  the  Third  Reich  has 
destroyed  the  rule  of  law,  accountability  to  the 
governmental  process  may  no  longer  be  possible; 
nonviolent  vigilante  action  to  protect  human  rights 
may  be  unavoidable.  But  in  the  United  States 
“sanctuary  vigilantism”  could  destroy  the  laws  we 
intend  to  preserve  and  could  cripple  the  rule  of 
law  we  intend  to  extend.  Full  accountability  is  the 
antidote  to  vigilantism.  Nonviolence,  truthfulness, 
and  openness  are  the  key  characteristics  of  accoun- 
tability. 

We  notify  the  INS  of  all  TRSG  border  actions  in 
order  to  assure  our  accountability.  It  is,  though, 
to  the  rule  of  law  that  we  are  accountable,  and  the 
public  has  the  primary  right  to  know  whenever  a 
sanctuary  community  must  do  what  government 
officials  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  Government 
officials  often  resort  to  deceit  and  cover-up  to  pur- 
sue their  own  variety  of  vigilantism  (as  the  “contra- 
gate”  hearings  have  so  abundantly  revealed). 

Special  Prosecutor  Donald  Reno,  INS  Chief  Coun- 
sel Bill  Joyce,  Commissioner  Allan  Nelson,  and 
other  INS  officials  have  made  numerous  statements 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  sanctuary  services  are  con- 
tinuing in  Tucson  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
INS.  (For  example:  “Sanctuary  is  history.  In  my 
opinion  the  movement  is  virtually  dead.”  [Donald 
Reno,  Seattle  Times , 6-9-87] .)  Beginning  July  4, 
we  will  therefore  send  copies  of  the  TRSG  border 
action  notices  that  are  mailed  to  the  INS  to  any 
members  of  the  press  who  have  requested  them. 

During  this  last  year,  federal  countermeasures 
to  discredit  TRSG  have  been  matched  by  contrary 
disinformation  about  our  sanctuary  services,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Midwest  and  East.  One  source  has 
it  that  we  refuse  to  help  Nicaraguans;  the  other, 
that  we  have  decided  to  help  only  Nicaraguans. 


One  says  we  dissuade  refugees  from  filing  for  asy- 
lum; the  other,  that  we  insist  they  do  so.  One,  that 
we  insist  on  refugees’  making  statements  to  the 
press;  the  other,  that  we  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  One,  that  our  outspoken  opposition  to  human 
rights  violations  by  the  U.S.  government  and  its 
client  states  is  selectively  partisan;  the  other,  that 
we  oppose  the  denunciation  of  U.S.  human  rights 
violations.  None  of  these  allegations  is  true. 

When  Henri  Nouwen  led  a retreat  for  the  Arizona 
sanctuary  defendants  shortly  before  the  trial  began, 
he  cautioned  against  letting  falsehood  hypnotize, 
entangle,  or  divert  them  away  from  the  life-affirming 
tasks  at  hand.  We  intend  to  take  his  advice. 

Although  sanctuary  is  still  developing,  in  the 
Arizona-Sonora  borderlands  it  is  now  established. 

We  anticipate  that  the  coming  year  will  see  sanctuary 
maturing  as  a form  of  civil  initiative. 

U.S.  government  policy  concerning  political 
asylum  for  Latin  Americans  (other  than  Nicaraguans) 
remains  unchanged;  the  situation  in  Central  America 
remains  unresolved;  and  many  countries  south  of 
our  border  rule  by  terror.  We  therefore  expect  re- 
fugees to  continue  to  arrive  and  to  need  assistance 
to  cross  the  borderlands.  We  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect refugees  from  INS  violations  of  their  right  to 
safe  haven,  to  oppose  all  politicizing  of  refugee 
rights,  and  to  seek  accommodations  with  the  INS 
that  make  sanctuary  unnecessary. 

A Feast  of  Friendship 

by  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Our  Sanctuary  Cookbook  is  out! 

Comb-bound  to  open  flat,  it  contains  over  125 
meatless  recipes  ranging  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  elaborate,  affectionately  contributed  by  the 
members  and  supporters  of  Orange  Grove  Friends 
Meeting. 

Here  is  a sample: 

Corn  and  Egg  Scramble 
1 Tbsp.  butter 

1 cup  cooked  whole-kernel  corn 
1 medium  tomato,  peeled  and  chopped 
4 eggs,  slightly  beaten 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
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Melt  butter  in  a heavy  skillet;  add  corn  and 

tomato,  and  heat.  Add  eggs,  salt  and 

pepper,  and  cook  over  low  heat  until  eggs 

are  set,  stirring  constantly. 

—Ruth  Peters 

A donation  of  at  least  $5.00  per  copy  ($6.00 
postpaid)  is  suggested.  To  order  contact  Sali  Damon- 
Ruth,  1826  Glen  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91 102;  tele- 
phone (818)  798-5637.  Make  checks  payable  to 
Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting,  and  earmark  them 
“Cookbook.” 

All  proceeds  go  to  aid  refugees  and  other  vic- 
tims of  war  in  Central  America. 

Friends  Plan  to  Purchase 
Arizona  Wilderness  Area 

Jim  Corbett,  Friend  from  Pima  Meeting,  Tucson, 
announces  the  formation  of  a group  of  Friends  and 
others  who  are  making  an  offer  to  purchase  the 
Sierra  Blanca  land  (640  deeded  acres)  25  miles 
north  of  Benson,  Arizona,  and  a one  and  a half- 
hour  drive  from  Tucson.  Plans  for  its  uses  include 
the  creation  of  a Bill  of  Rights  for  the  preservation 
of  this  wilderness  area  and  the  building  of  a medi- 
tation/study center/meeting  place.  Group  manage- 
ment of  this  preserve  will  allow  private  ownership 
within  the  constraints  of  the  Wilderness  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  is  envisioned  that  such  a land  group  would  ex- 
plore ways  that  human  presence  and  livelihood  can 
be  harmoniously  integrated  into  a wildland  biotic 
community. 

An  educational  program,  cheese-making,  pastor- 
alism,  wild  food  growing,  a garden  and  orchard 
area  as  well  as  beekeeping  would  be  the  subsistence 
livelihood  activities.  Livelihood  and  land  ethic 
issues  could  be  addressed  by  biologists,  anthropolo- 
gists, economists  and  others. 

A full  camping  and  land  use  share  will  be  approx- 
imately $2,100. 

Jim  Corbett  plans  two  or  three  goat  walks  through 
the  area  to  acquaint  people  with  this  wilderness. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  walks  or  in  obtaining 
more  information  about  this  land  group,  contact 
Jim  at  6741  S.  Sparrow,  Tucson,  A Z 85746  (602- 
883-1424). 


Book  Review 

Outreach  Ideabook 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Outreach  Committee 

Bursting  with  more  than  150  real-life  experi- 
ences, this  looseleaf  resource  shows  how  Meetings 
are  reaching  out  to  newcomers  and  enriching  their 
spiritual  communities. 

Produced  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
Outreach  Committee,  the  ideas  have  been  gathered 
from  dozens  of  meetings  and  countless  people- 
country  meetings,  city  meetings,  big  bustling  meet- 
ings, meetings  that  are  hotbeds  of  activism,  meetings 
that  wrap  you  in  warmth.  The  ideas  run  the  gamut 
from  how  to  start  a new  meeting  from  scratch,  to 
how  large  meetings  respond  to  their  own  special 
problems;  from  obvious  overt  outreach  ideas  to 
subtle  inreach  reflections.  Each  idea  comes  from 
an  experience  of  a meeting.  While  each  example  is 
“unique”  to  a single  meeting,  it  addresses  an  issue 
that  is  probably  “typical”  of  many  meetings— whether 
they  are  unprogrammed  or  programmed. 

Chapters  include  “Why  are  we  considering  out- 
reach?,” “Making  our  faith  and  practice  accessible 
to  others,”  “Creating  a warm  welcome,”  “Nurtur- 
ing those  who  return,”  “Nurturing  ourselves  and 
our  meetings,”  “Some  possible  stumbling  blocks  to 
outreach,”  “Using  our  resources,”  and  “Keeping 
the  commitment  to  outreach  fresh  in  our  meetings.” 

Practical  helps  include  guidelines  for  producing 
a greeting  pamphlet,  suggestions  for  First-day  school 
and  child-care  arrangements,  how-to’s  for  a variety 
of  public  witness  possibilities,  and  ways  to  discover 
spiritual  gifts  of  members  and  attenders. 

This  warm,  delightfully  readable  collection  is 
available  from  Friends  Book  Store,  156  N.  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  $14.95  plus  $1.75 
postage  and  handling.  (PA  residents  add  6%  tax  if 
delivered  in  PA.) 
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IMYM  Minutes  Re: 

Environmental  Concerns,  Expanding  the  Scope  of  the 
Committee  on  Sufferings,  and  Establishing  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concern 
for  the  Continuing  Relationship  of  AFSC  to  the  Religious  Society 

IMYM  1987-2  The  Yearly  Meeting  encourages  its  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  to  con- 
sider the  call  of  IMYM  minute  1986-35  to  examine  our  relationship  to  environmental  concerns.  Monthly 
Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  are  encouraged  to  send  any  reports  to  the  IMYM  Environmental  Concerns 
Work  Group. 

IMYM  1987-6  The  Yearly  Meeting  approves  expanding  the  scope  of  its  Committee  on  Sufferings  to 
include  care  of  members  and  attenders  of  Meeting  and  Worship  Group  communities  who  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  undertaken  in  accord  with  traditional  Quaker  principles,  for  example,  actions  concern- 
ing issues  of  tax  resistance,  issues  of  war  and  peace,  and  issues  of  the  environment,  as  well  as  Sanctuary 
work.  Members  and  attenders  are  encouraged  to  seek  clearness  regarding  their  witness  from  their  Meeting 
or  Worship  Group  community  prior  to  their  chosen  action.  The  Committee  on  Sufferings  will  consider 
requests  from  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  when  they  have  supported  such  conscientious  action 
and  the  needs  exceed  their  resources.  In  view  of  the  expanded  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Suffer- 
ings, Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  are  reminded  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  Committee  as 
requested  in  the  minute  IMYM  1986-19. 

IMYM  1987-31  The  Yearly  Meeting  approves  establishing  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Concern  of  the 
IMYM  for  the  continuing  relationship  between  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  The  Committee  would  offer  support  to  the  IMYM  representative  to  the  AFSC  Cor- 
poration and  consider  that  representative  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Concern.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
appoints  Elise  Boulding  as  an  IMYM  representative  to  the  AFSC  Corporation  for  a one-year  term,  to  begin 
exploring  ways  that  the  Committee  might  work.  Nineteen  attenders  at  IMYM  are  willing  to  work  with  or 
serve  on  such  a Committee  of  Concern,  to  be  convened  by  Elise  Boulding. 


Box  Canyon,  Ghost  Ranch 


Sandra  Gey,  Berkeley  Meeting 
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YOUNG  FRIENDS  DAYBOOK 


IMYM  JUNIOR  YEARLY  MEETING  EPISTLE 

Ghost  Ranch  brought  out  the  Light  in  us,  sitting  around  the  campfire  singing  songs,  trusting  each  other 
to  put  plaster  on  our  faces  for  masks,  making  finger  puppets,  silk  screening  T-shirts  that  had  all  our  names 
on  them  to  send  to  Central  America,  interviewing  each  other  and  finding  out  secrets  about  each  other, 
singing  songs  like  “Mary  Don’t  You  Weep”  and  “Red  River  Valley,”  signing  autographs  in  books  with  our 
photographs  in  them,  making  pots  with  clay  from  the  ranch  and  firing  them  in  a pit,  hiking  to  Box  Canyon, 
and  getting  to  know  each  other  more  every  year. 


IMYM  YOUNG  FRIENDS  EPISTLE 


Ghost  Ranch  has  once  again  provided  a retreat  for  Young  Friends  to  strengthen  bonds  and  make  new 
friendships. 

This  year  we  Intermountain  Young  Friends  have  begun  a new  format  of  organization.  There  are  now 
Junior  Young  Friends  as  well  as  Senior  Young  Friends. 

As  well  as  the  many  fun  things  which  Young  Friends  have  participated  in  while  at  Ghost  Ranch,  several 
serious  experiences  have  emerged.  We  were  all  deeply  saddened  to  find  that  one  of  our  close  friends  has 
cancer  and  could  die.  We  were  further  reminded  of  death  at  a worship  service  held  at  the  late  Tim  Shaw’s 
rock.  But  songbooks  full  of  Tim’s  favorite  songs  brought  back  some  good  memories  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  present  at  Ghost  Ranch  as  long  as  there  are  Young  Friends. 

Young  Friends’  business  included  replacing  our  coordinator  and  selecting  a new  co-clerk  and  advisors 
to  Junior  Young  Friends.  Young  Friends  also  approved  that  songbooks  paid  for  out  of  the  Tim  Shaw 
Memorial  Fund  would  be  distributed  to  Monthly  Meeting  libraries,  with  each  of  15  Meetings  receiving 
one  copy.  The  other  songbooks  will  be  used  during  Yearly  Meeting.  We  agreed  to  lovingly  support  and 
nurture  the  Junior  Young  Friends  in  any  way  that  would  seem  helpful. 

Young  Friends  felt  that  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  an  important  spiritual,  emotional,  and  social  experi- 
ence. We  would  like  to  express  that  the  group  achieved  a sense  of  unity  and  love  that  is  part  of  Young 

Friends  and  extremely  special.  „ , , 

Ben  Marcus  and  Maggie  Gould 

IMYM  Young  Friends 


Young  Friends  - IMYM  1987 


1987  Western  Young  Friends  - New  Year’s 
Gathering 

The  13th  annual  Western  Young  Friends 
New  Year’s  Gathering  will  be  held  December 
28,  1987,  through  January  2,  1988,  at  Camp 
Myrtle  Wood,  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon.  The 
cost  is  $70.  For  more  information  contact: 
Lauren  Ungar,  1405  Berkeley  Way,  Berkeley, 
CA  94702,(415)644-8855. 
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Memorial  Minute 

Ruth  Miller  Thompson 

29  April  1905-  18  February  1987 

At  the  Memorial  Meeting  held  for  Ruth  Miller 
Thompson  on  28  February  1987,  worshippers 
spoke  with  reverence  of  her  compassion,  willing- 
ness, and  ability  to  encourage  participation  and 
help  toward  world  peace. 

Married  in  1926  to  Leonard  Ramsay  Thompson, 
Ruth  combined  loving  care  of  their  three  children 
with  support  of  her  husband’s  career.  She  helped 
in  research  and  office  procedures  and  shared  lei- 
sure activities  of  reading,  family'music,  and  out- 
door vacations,  as  well  as  walking,  sailing,  ocean 
swimming,  and  canoeing.  In  its  formative  years, 
Ruth  and  Leonard  welcomed  Marloma  Meeting 
in  their  San  Pedro  home  on  a bluff  overlooking 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ruth  studied  music,  read  and  wrote  poetry,  and 
arranged  for  the  placement  of  many  family  papers 
into  the  care  of  the  Huntington  Library  in 
Pasadena.  Full  of  ideas  and  active  in  community 
organizations,  Ruth  devoted  her  efforts  to  current 
concerns  of  health,  child  rearing,  social  justice, 
and  international  relations.  She  attended  many 
sessions  of  the  Whittier  Institute  on  International 
Understanding  and  had  been  a member  of  Orange 
Grove,  Marloma,  Orange  County,  and  Inland 
Valley  Meetings.  Her  efforts  at  war  tax  refusal 
were  a culminating  statement  of  her  interest  in 
peace. 

Ruth’s  loyalty  to  family  and  friends  will  live 
on.  At  present  there  are  fourteen  grandchildren 
and  nine  great  grandchildren.  Her  degree  was  in 
zoology;  her  calling  was  to  humanity.  Peace  was 
her  interest. 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  22) 
and  El  Salvador.  There  among  the  cabbages  and 
cauliflower,  I wept  as  I bought  necessary  items  for 
dinner.  By  the  time  I arrived  at  Friends  Center 
most  staff  members  had  left  for  the  day.  The  few 
remaining  met  me  at  the  door  where  we  wept  to- 
gether and  expressed  our  outrage  to  one  another. 
Then  Connie  Jolly  suggested  that  we  hold  a Meeting 
for  Worship.  In  the  silence  I found  it  difficult  to 
quiet  my  rebellious  heart  until  Connie  spoke  of  the 
cross  as  reality.  Then  such  a company  of  faithful 
witnesses  crowded  my  living  room:  Jesus,  Gandhi, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Mary  Dyer,  Archbishop 
Romero,  the  Black  Sunday  School  children  killed 
in  a bombed  church  in  Mississippi,  the  martyred 
priests,  nuns  and  layworkers  who  have  died  in 
Central  America  for  the  freedoms  of  the  poor  they 
served!  Yes,  Brian  knew  what  he  was  risking  for 
love  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  he  had  met  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran  who  travelled  to  Central  America 
with  other  veterans  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
truth  of  the  wars  being  fought  there  in  our  names. 
They  returned  to  the  United  States  determined  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the  killing  which  is 
made  possible  by  arms  shipments  from  this  country. 

Through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
Pledge  of  Resistance  in  the  Bay  Area  discovered 
that  large  shipments  of  phosphorous  bombs  and 
other  arms  were  sent  to  El  Salvador  by  boats  loaded 
at  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station.  From  El 
Salvador  the  arms  were  airlifted  to  the  Contra 
forces  fighting  in  Nicaragua,  a fact  Brian  had  con- 
firmed in  discussions  with  Eugene  Hassenfus  while 
in  Central  America.  This  information  led  the 
Veterans  Fast  for  Life/Veterans  Peace  Action 
Teams  to  select  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion as  the  site  for  their  latest  fasting  and  nonvio- 
lent protest. 

On  September  1,  Brian  Willson,  attorney  and 
former  dairy  farmer,  and  Duncan  Murphy  were  to 
begin  a 40  day  fast  at  the  CNWS.  Both  veterans 
had  fasted  for  47  days  on  water  only  last  year  on 
the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  protest  our  involvement  in  Central  American 
wars.  On  August  21,  1987,  Brian  Willson  had  writ- 
ten the  Base  Commander  of  the  CNWS  asking  for 
an  interview  with  him  and  explaining  the  purposes 
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and  plans  of  their  nonviolent  witness.  Copies  of 
this  letter  were  sent  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  from 
California,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Iowa.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  letter  follow: 

“Enclosed  find  copies  of  the  April  4 and  May 
29,  1987,  reports  of  Veterans  Peace  Action  Teams 
observing  and  working  in  Nicaragua.  The  war  is  de- 
monic. So-called  Low  Intensity  Conflict  is  terrorist 
warfare  of  the  most  barbaric  form.  Our  interven- 
tion into  sovereignty  violates  a number  of  domes- 
tic and  international  laws. 

“As  part  of  a movement  to  uphold  international 
and  U.S.  Constitutional  law,  and  to  stop  the  illegal 
and  immoral  U.S.  war  in  Central  America,  I have 
been  involved  with  many  others  in  the  Nuremberg 
Actions  who  have  been  present  on  a daily  basis  at 
CNWS  since  June  10,  1987.  We  plan  a sustained 
presence  that  will  include  persons  placing  their 


Friend  David  Hartsough  and  Dorothy  Granada 
Blocking  a Munitions  Truck  at  CNWS. 


bodies  on  the  tracks  and  roadway,  asking  that  you 
and  those  moving  the  munitions  stop  their  move- 
ment. In  so  doing,  we  will  be  upholding  the  law 
under  the  Nuremberg  Principles  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States,  and  Article  VI  of  our  Constitution 
which  holds  our  treaties  to  be  Supreme  Law. 

“Commencing  September  1,  1987, 1 plan  to  fast 
on  water  only  on  the  tracks  for  a period  of  40  con- 
secutive days.  I will  use  this  time  in  sacrificial  re- 
flection to  atone  for  our  complicity  in  death  poli- 
cies, and  to  envision  resistance  actions  in  response. 


...  I want  you  to  know  in  advance  of  this  plan.  If 
not  incarcerated,  deceased  or  otherwise  disabled,  I 
am  committed,  as  the  spirit  moves  me,  to  be  physi- 
cally on  the  tracks  for  part  of  each  of  the  40  days. 
This  will  be  made  clear  to  the  public  and  the  media. 
Other  people  are  expected  to  be  present  either  on 
or  just  off  the  tracks  and  roadway  as  part  of  the 
Nuremberg  Actions.  We  believe,  and  shall  affirm, 
our  participation  in  civil  obedience , upholding  do- 
mestic and  international  law  with  our  bodies. 

“Because  of  the  seriousness  of  these  matters, 

I ask  that  we  have  a personal  meeting  to  discuss 
them.  This  action  is  not  intended  to  harass  you  or 
any  military  or  civilian  personnel.  As  part  of  our 
philosophy  of  nonviolence,  we  are  committed  to 
treat  every  person  with  human  respect.  We  must, 
however,  do  everything  reasonable  in  our  power 
to  make  known  the  crimes  of  our  country  and  to 
stop  them  from  continuing.  We  ask  that  you  sus- 
pend movement  of  munitions,  exercising  your 
responsibility  to  uphold  international  law  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  considers  treaties  as  part 
of  itself.  Under  Nuremberg,  every  citizen,  includ- 
ing military  personnel,  is  duty  bound  to  uphold  the 
law,  even  when  ordered  otherwise  by  superiors.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  your  views  and  re- 
sponse to  our  concerns.  ...  I hope  that  you  will 
respond  so  that  we  can  set  up  a mutually  conveni- 
ent time  to  meet.” 

Brian  followed  up  his  letter  to  the  base  comman- 
der with  two  phone  calls,  since  he  received  no  writ- 
ten response.  His  calls  were  not  allowed  to  get 
through. 

David  Hartsough  was  present  with  Brian  Willson 
and  others  at  the  train  tracks  September  1 . He  re- 
lates the  events  as  follows: 

“I  told  Brian  I would  sit  on  the  tracks  with  him. 
We  expected  to  be  arrested  and  removed  from  the 
tracks.  However,  there  were  people  there  who 
asked  for  nonviolence  training  so  they  could  block 
another  train  later  in  the  day.  I had  volunteered 
earlier  to  do  the  nonviolence  training,  so  had  to 
shift  my  plans  at  the  last  minute. 

“We  had  an  interfaith  worship  service  before 
noon  on  the  tracks  followed  by  a press  conference. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  37) 

Afterwards  we  sent  a delegation  of  two  people  to 
inform  the  Navy  once  again  that  we  intended  to 
block  the  train  and  to  appeal  to  them  to  refrain 
from  sending  munitions  out.  The  acting  comman- 
der at  the  gate  informed  someone  by  radio  that 
people  were  on  the  tracks.  A voice  replied,  ‘We 
have  our  job  to  do.’ 

“A  carload  of  marines  was  inside  the  base  near 
the  gate.  One  called  out  to  our  delegation,  ‘We 
hear  there’s  going  to  be  violence  today.’ 

“ ‘No,’  our  group  replied,  ‘there’s  not  going  to 
be  any  violence.  We’re  a nonviolent  group.  We’re 
all  committed  to  nonviolence.’ 

“Then  two  truckloads  of  marines  drove  up,  un- 
loaded from  the  trucks  and  stood  within  50-75  feet 
of  us  with  guns  drawn  and  pointed  at  us. 

“Meanwhile  the  train  began  moving  toward  us, 
accelerating  in  speed.  Two  men  were  riding  the 
train  engine  outside  on  the  front,  looking  at  us.  I 
waved  my  arms  and  kept  yelling,  ‘Stop!  Stop! 
There  are  people  on  the  tracks!’  I was  swung  a - 
round  bodily  by  the  impact  of  the  train  as  it  hit 
my  outstretched  hand.  I couldn’t  believe  the  train 
would  not  stop,  that  our  government  would  inten- 
tionally run  people  down!  When  I was  able  to  look 
down  to  see  what  was  happening,  I saw  Brian  being 
rolled  back  and  forth  under  the  train  as  if  he  were 
in  a meat  grinder.  After  the  train  passed,  the  first 
thing  I saw  was  Brian’s  boot  by  the  side  of  the 
tracks  with  his  foot  in  it,  no  longer  attached  to 
Brian’s  body  which  had  been  moved  about  25  feet 
along  the  tracks.  I ran  to  him  and  held  his  head 
which  was  severely  injured,  the  brain  exposed.  His 
right  leg  was  severed.  His  left  leg  had  also  been  run 
over  and  was  completely  crushed.  Brian’s  wife 
Holly  tore  her  skirt  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  I 
held  Brian’s  hand  and  put  my  head  near  his.  I 
heard  him  speak,  ‘Oh,  my  God,  I’m  going  to  die.’ 

I thought  he  surely  was  dying  and  asked  Holly  to 
come  close  to  talk  with  him  when  she  finished  first 
aid.  It  was  a miracle  that  he  was  alive.  He  stayed 
conscious  and  was  able  to  speak  until  3:30  p.m. 
(The  train  hit  him  about  12:00  noon.) 

“The  Navy  medical  personnel  got  there  within 
five  or  ten  minutes  but  were  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  Brian  except  to  take  his  pulse.  We 


appealed  to  them  to  get  Brian  to  a hospital.  They 
said,  ‘We’re  not  allowed  to.’  It  was  about  forty 
minutes  until  the  civilian  ambulance  arrived  and 
began  I-V  fluids  and  administering  oxygen.  In  a 
hospital  in  Walnut  Creek  Brian  was  in  surgery  for 
eight  hours.  I didn’t  expect  him  to  survive.  But 
the  next  day  he  was  conscious  and  able  to  speak, 
a second  miracle. 

“Before  the  large  peace  rally  the  following  Satur- 
day, Brian  dictated  a statement  to  me  in  the  hospi- 
tal in  which  he  said  that  the  violence  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  Death  Train  is  the  same  horror  which 
is  happening  everyday  to  the  people  of  Central 
America  whose  suffering  is  much  worse.  He  urged 
people  to  keep  coming  back  to  Concord  and  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  nonviolently  day  after  day. 
‘We  must  confront  violence  with  nonviolence.  We 
all  have  to  put  our  lives  on  the  line  for  peace  and 
justice.  It  does  not  have  to  be  in  front  of  a train. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  can  have  it,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  it.  Is  there  anything  of  higher 
value  than  peace  and  justice?  A boat?  A VCR? 
What  is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  journey  to  liber- 
ation with  the  people  of  the  earth?  We  of  the  first 
world  need  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  third  world— 
that  justice  is  the  foundation  for  peace.  . . 

‘This  is  the  time  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
peace  force  where  people  will  work  full-time  to 
stop  the  arms  race.  ...  I never  thought  I would 
lose  my  legs  here  in  the  U.S.  Maybe  while  walking 


Jan  Hartsough  and  Friend  Ned  Van  Valkenburgh 
Holding  a Sign  Across  the  Tracks  at  CNWS. 
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for  peace  in  Nicaragua  but  not  here.  I hope  every- 
one will  search  their  hearts  about  what  they  can  do 
to  stop  this  madness.  We  each  need  to  take  respon- 
sibility. . . . Together  we  can  stop  these  death  trains 
and  the  horrible  war  in  Central  America.’  ” 

Between  eight  and  ten  thousand  people  gathered 
September  5 at  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station 
to  honor  Brian  Willson  and  to  renew  their  pledge  of 
nonviolent  resistance  to  end  the  war  in  Central 
America.  Holly  Rauen,  Brian’s  wife,  and  his  step- 
son Gabriel  spoke  and  played  a taped  message  from 
Brian.  Jesse  Jackson  joined  other  speakers  and  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Jackson  spoke  of  wishing 
that  some  people  had  sat  in  front  of  the  trains  in 
Germany  during  World  War  II.  Perhaps  six  million 
Jewish  people  on  the  way  to  concentration  camps 
would  not  have  died.  Joan  Baez  sang  and  spoke. 

Before  the  rally  began,  David  Hartsough  was 
asked  to  take  Rosario  Ortega,  wife  of  Nicaraguan 
President  Daniel  Ortega,  and  their  four  children  to 
the  CNWS  tracks  to  visit  the  place  where  Brian 
Willson  had  been  hit  by  the  Navy  train.  Rosario 
Ortega  had  come  to  the  United  States  on  a personal 
visit  to  express  how  deeply  moved  the  Nicaraguan 
people  are  by  Brian’s  courage  which  she  said  “was 
a very  Christian  act  in  which  he  expressed  his  love 
for  other  people.” 

Only  one  incident  marred  the  nonviolent  intent 
of  the  organizers  and  that  occurred  when  some  per- 
sons, a few  masked,  began  to  tear  out  railroad  tracks 
Others  had  tried  earlier,  unsuccessfully,  to  dissuade 
them.  To  stop  that  action,  David  Hartsough  and 
Duane  Abrams  from  Berkeley  Meeting  and  others 
sat  down  on  the  tracks.  No  one  recognized  those 
acting  angrily  who  were  destroying  property.  Some 
suspect  they  may  have  been  paid  agitators. 

Many  in  the  peace  movement  perceive  these  re- 
cent events  at  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station 
as  a refocusing  and  deepening  of  nonviolent  resis- 
tance in  this  country.  Brian  Willson,  Duncan 
Murphy  and  other  Vietnam  Veterans  who  are  now 
trained  in  nonviolence  are  making  their  commit- 
ment because  they  wish  to  “affirm  life  for  all 
people  as  equals.”  They  are  living  and  are  calling 
others  to  live  in  such  a way  as  to  promote  a “radi- 
cal transformation  in  our  North  American  society.” 


Rosario  Ortega  and  children,  wife  and  family  of 
Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega,  and  David 
Hartsough  visit  the  tracks  at  CNWS. 


“We  resolve  to  non-cooperate  with  the  institu- 
tions and  policies  of  our  government  that  destroy 
life.  . . We  are  not  more  valuable  than  people  of 
other  nations,  ethnic  groups,  races,  political  or  reli- 
gious persuasions.” 

Brian  Willson  has  been  fitted  with  two  artificial 
legs.  He  is  in  physical  therapy  every  day  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  tracks  to  witness  again  for 
peace.  In  a recent  interview  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle , he  quoted  Gandhi: 

“ ‘A  fast  is  the  prayer  of  a soul  in  agony,’  and 
I am  in  agony  about  the  killing  being  done  in  our 
name  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

“We  send  people  off  to  war  to  die  everyday,  but 
when  people  are  willing  to  die  or  take  great  risks 
for  peace,  they  say  we’re  crazy.  Why  is  all  the 
killing  not  considered  barbaric?  When  someone 
tries  to  take  a stand,  why  is  that  considered  foolish 
or  flamboyant?” 

Brian’s  questions,  like  our  Friends’  Queries,  re- 
sound in  our  hearts. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Announcements 

Friends  Association  for  Higher  Education 

In  June  1980,  a nationwide  group  of  Friends 
educators  joined  with  Friends  Meeting  leaders  at 
Wilmington  College  to  found  the  Friends  Association 
for  Higher  Education.  Annual  conferences  have 
been  held  on  seven  different  college  campuses  with 
the  eighth  one  at  Whittier  College,  California,  June 
26-30,  1987. 

Each  conference  has  affirmed  the  commitment 
of  Friends  in  Higher  Education  to  reestablish  and 
strengthen  Quaker  character  and  presence  in  the 
Quaker-related  colleges  and  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Quaker,  Christian  witness  on  non-Quaker 
campuses. 

A quarterly  newsletter  is  sent  to  all  on  the  mailing 
list.  The  FAHE  office  is  most  anxious  to  have  all 
Quaker  educators  on  the  mailing  list.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  write  to  the  FAHE  office  at  P.  O. 
Box  18741,  Greensboro,  NC  27419. 

Barbara  Graves:  Brin  ton  Visitor  for  1988/1989 

The  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  wishes  to  express 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Leonard  and  Martha 
Dart  for  the  gift  of  their  talents,  time  and  energy 
given  in  the  Brinton  Visitations  during  1986  and 
1987.  Judging  from  the  letters,  phone  calls  and 
comments  the  Committee  has  received,  we  feel  we 
are  probably  speaking  for  the  85  meetings  of  Pacific, 
North  Pacific  and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings 
which  they  visited. 

We  now  look  to  the  future.  Barbara  Graves,  of 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  was  approved  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  as  the  next  Brinton  Visitor  and  we 
envision  another  rewarding  round  of  visitations. 
Barbara  Graves  is  a former  AFSC  staff  member  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  European  reconciliation  and  re- 
construction program  following  World  War  II.  She 
is  currently  active  in  peace  efforts  to  end  the  war  in 
Nicaragua,  having  travelled  there  several  times. 
Barbara  remains  active  in  the  AFSC  Northern 
California  Regional  Office. 
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Travelling  Friend 

The  creek  runs  quickly  through  the  canyon  here 

where  I have  camped  tonight  to  eat  and  sleep 

before  I travel  on.  This  time  of  year 

the  snows  begin  to  melt.  High  up,  the  deep 

accumulation  of  the  winter  yields 

its  treasure.  How  reluctantly  it’s  done; 

but  down  the  water  comes— to  valleys,  fields, 

to  all  the  forms  of  life  that  bless  the  sun 

for  bringing  thawing  warmth  as  well  as  light. 

I eat  a simple  meal,  clean  up,  prepare 
for  bed,  reflect  a bit,  and  then  the  night 
envelops  me.  I sleep  without  a care. 

The  world  has  pain  and  sorrow,  well  I know, 
yet  I’ve  a need  to  meet  before  I go. 

Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting 
[Convenor  for  IMYM  Committee 
on  Sufferings  from  his  recent 
travels  among  Friends] 


